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ABSTBACT 

Secondary school literature anthologies, like social 
studies texts, present a narrow, prejudiced view of the black 
experience in the United States, when and if it is presented at all. 
Until recently, the literature included in these anthologies failed 
to achieve the objective stated alaost 30 years ago by the National 
council of Teachers of English that literature instruction should 
help to develop a keen sense of peraanent social values and failed to 
reflect the aulticultural and aultiethnic society in which Aaericans 
live. An examination of six secondary school literature anthologies 
published during the 1960*s reveals great variance ranging fron token 
integration to a truly interracial view of huaanity. Only two 
anthologies, whc-se aagazine appearance nakes thea attractive to 
reluctant readers, successfully project a black iaage in literature. 
Secondary school students aust be provided with literature which 
enables thea to aesh their social perceptions with their artistic 
understandings. (JB) 
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U^[>EH AGWttMrNTSvV'TH Th£ MATrONAl IN 



Just as st'condary-school social studies textbooks have either distort- 
ed the image of Hacks in their presentation of history, the operation of 
goxemmcnt, and the way in which people Hve together, so have litera- 
ture anthologies extended the narrow and prejudiced view of the black 
experience i!i the United States. 

In the following chapter. John C. Carr considers the ways in wiiich 
blacks are represented and presented in three "traditiunaF liard-cover 
anthologies and in tliree "new" soft-cuver collections. 

Tlie differences between the oldest of the traditional series and the 
nsnvest of the paper antholoijies is both illuminuting and disheartening, 
encouraging and frightening. 

While social studies texts concern themselves largely witli men as 
social beings strivina: to live and thrive in their environment, literature 
X i^ntliologies should offer a \iew of mens souls: their aspirations, their 
c^e.ims, their fantasies, their expression of how it feels to be alive and 
thriving^>r failing-in this **the greatest of all possible worlds." For the 
reason that literature and social studies complement one another in their 
yj impact on our reactions to people and ideas, and because the anthology is 

^erJc 
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the most used literaturt^ rt'source in scliools. it is nccrssan* to examine 
what those textbooks sugge^^t about the black image in the United States 
-•past and present. 

Art for art s sake versus art for soeial purpose Ls a subject of long- 
standing debate. arijut*d t^ver\\vluTe from Aristotle*s Greece to Ma^Vs 
Chifia. Given the diversity' of mean's mitids, a resolution of the debate is 
not probable, as Aristotle knew and Chairman Mao and his "cultural 
guardians ' liave come to recognize. 

Proponents of literature study for young people who would confine 
that study to literature for its own sake simply do not know the realities 
of contemporar>' schools or the nature of the adolescent in the Matter part 
of the twentieth centurv. Proponents of literature study who would use 
it simply to extend the social sciences, or convert it to a guidance func- 
tion, violate its very nature. Surely, given the growing cx)mplexity of hu- 
man relationships in a technologically-oriented world and the consequent 
greater need for individuals to develop a personal sense of esthetes, 
there must be some middle groimd which will allow teachers and young 
pt^ople some direction and contidence in developing a value system that 
set\s tlu* relevance of literature as a t\vo*s{ded coin: "Telling it lik<* it 
and might bo" and "telling it beautifully." 

Iho prestigious National Council of Teachers of English deter- 
mined almost thirtv' years ago that literature instmction should "develop 
u keen sense of permanent social values'* and that litcrarv^ study should 
not be regarded as a "storeliouse unrelated to the problems with which 
the world grapples today.*'^ If students are asked to believe that litera- 
ture Ls a mirror of life, it is rea* mble to expt^ct that they will be exposed 
to e»xamples of it which will enable them to see the variet>' of all human 
e.vt>ewnce it reflects. Until recently* secondar>*-school literatun* antholo- 
gies in the Tnited States not only failed to achieve the NCTE*s objective 
regardinir social values, but also failed to show in their mirrors of life the 
multi-cultural and multi-ethnic society in which Americans live. 

Just as sOs ia) studies textbooks Ix g;m to alter their sterwtx'p^'d pre- 
sentations of blacks by tlu- middL- of the sixties, so did literature anthol- 
ogies. To ct>mpare the standard secondar>'-school literature collections of 
the late fifties and early sixties with the new paperback anthologies is to 
recogt)i/e that, quite littTally. a whole new world has bivn disct>v<-red 
(or, more properly, uncovered). 

1. Basic Aims Ccwmittw of the National Coimcil of Teachers of English. 
"Basic .Virtis for EiiijHsh histniction ir American Schools." The Eni^lhh 
Journal 31 ( Jannar>\ 1942): 45. See also HeilxTt J. Mullcr. The Vfics of 
Enathh ;\ew York: Holt. Rinehart & Winston. Inc.* 1967), pp. 77-94. 
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The tradition of the textbook as the principle source of instruction- 
al material in secondary- schools is so ingrained that the power of those 
books in influencing development is incalculable. And yet it is only 
in the last several years that young Americans, black or white, have 
liad the opportunities to. realize tlirough literature texts that blacks have 
been literary artists as well as protagonists of literature— and in the pro- 
cess to further realize that black, like white, is sometimes beautiful 

In a sttidy of thirty^-seven antholog>- volumes, Dodds found that 
twent\^ of them did not ha%'e u single selection either by or about Ne- 
groes.- In another study. Sterling examined thirty-eight volumes, finding 
that twenty-seven of them "contained no material at all by or about 
American Xegroes/'^ Tlie volumes studied by Dodds and Sterling do not 
entirely overlap one another, ]n%t as the thirty-five volumes examined in 
this chapter do not entirely overlap those combined studies. Since anthol- 
ogies arc the most common literature resources used by secondar> -scbool 
>;tudents,^ the evidence accumulated by Dodds and Sterling, and rein- 
forced here, is staggering and incontrovertible: most young people have 
been-are-exposed to a bland, white, Anglo-Saxon, Protestant view of 
literature. 

While it is unfortunate, it is also accurate to obser\^* that, in general, 
literature anthologies 

. . . imply a mt'.st dangerous falsehood: that over ten percent of [Ameri- 
can] cibzons do not exist 

Thc^ people and problems that are front page news in almost every 
daily newspaper are completely left out of most English curricula. Text- 
books are still subtly, but definitely, slanted toward white peoples 
achievements, either by completely omitting any reference to Negroes or 
by presenting the few Negroes tliat are mentioned as caricatures or 
stereot>pes.^ 

The exclusion or minimizing of blacks in literature anthologies is a 
double-edged sword; it makes possible the slow and devastating erosion 



2. Barbura Dodds, Se^ro Literature for Hii;h Sdicol Students (Champaign, 
HI.: National Council of Teachers of English. 1968), p. 3. 

3. Dorothy Sterling, "What's Black and White and Read All Over?" The 
Etmlish Journal 57 (November, 196S>: S18. 

4. James R. Squire and Roger R. Apptebee. Hi^h School English Instruction 
Today: The Xationat Study of Hich School Enclish Programs (New 
York: Appleton-Centttry-Crafts. 196S>. p. 48. See also Fred I. Godshalk, 
A Survey of the Teachina of English in Secondary Schools (Princeton. 
N.;.: Educational Testing Ser\ ice, 1969). pp. 16-28. 

5. Dodds, S^'f^ro Literature for High School Students, p. 3. 
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of self-image for black students, and it also makes possible a sure and 
limiting restriction on social and artistic depth for those in the majorit\\ 
The consequences are awesome for u world in trauma. 

the role of onthoiogies 

Young people can be helped to develop a system of social values 
throufijh literature by helping them to enlarge their own lives by better 
comprehension of others, by allowing them the chancv to understand life 
among people ot other cultures, by encouraging them to discern the 
truth and beauty of the past, and by exposing them to artistic quality, 
The extent to which anthologies themselves can ser\e in these capacities 
is debatable. The emphasis on brief material the truncating of longer 
works, the steriH)typed ''classic * materials presented, the tradition of not 
offending regional. i^oUtical religious, and social groups tends to create 
a "don't-rcKk-the-boat" atmosphere. Frequently, the use of anthologies 
raises the question of whether anything is achieved except providing ev- 
ery student with a copy of materials which may be more difficult to ob- 
tain othenvise. {That all students are re<iuired to read the same materi- 
als and that they are re<iuired to read much of the material presented in 
most cnirrent anthologies is another— and alarming-subject.) 

One hopes that the better anthologists realize the limitations of their 
collections, that they expect—even encourage— that the collections be sup- 
plemented. For too many students, though, anthologies represent the on- 
ly material read. In other cases, supplementary simply means '"more of 
the same.'* 

It is certainly true that all literature does not ''deal primarily with 
man as a social animal but with particular men as unique and many-fa^ 
ceted beings.''*^ However, anthologies hav e long been organized around 
basic socializing themes: self-dLscover>-, family and peer relationships, in- 
tegrity and patriotism." Although much literature is concerned with 
man*s uniqueness, literature anthologies seem to say by their arrange- 
ment. *Tou are not alone. Look how we are all alike!" Until the recent 
past, however literature anthologies, througl) their omissions and distor* 



6. James J. Lynch and Bertrand E\ ans. Hiuh School English Textbooks: A 
Critical Examination (Boston: Little, Brcmii and Company. I963), pp. 
154*53. 

7. As Lv*nch and Evans suggest in their 1963 study, most literature antholo- 
gies are * ov<nf)rt;ant7e<I/* One often has the feeling that selections have 
been forced to fit a precouceived category. 
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tions, have said to black students: "You are alone. You are not like us at 
alir 

In studies by Lorang." duCharms and VIoeler," and Child,'" it has 
been shown that human values and behavior are effected by the litera- 
ture one reads. Furtlier evidence that individuals (and groups) are con- 
scious of the value potentials of their reading iuid study is documented 
by recent and continuing demands that black history- and literature be 
given their places in the curriculum, f Indeed, the history of Iiterar>- cen- 
sorship suggests that people have always believed that "reading makcth 
the full man.'*) 

Aside from teacher direction, the chances a student has for develop- 
ing values relating to blacks and whites through reading anthologies is 
directly related to his opportunity to see each reading experience in a 
context whidi clearly indicates that all people are appropriate subjects 
for artistic expression and are equally capable of making artistic com- 
ment 

Specifically, the ways in which anthologies create these opportuni- 
ties are through choice of literarv- selections, use of illustrations, and edi- 
torial comment. 

When literary selections are exclusively concerned with whites, as 
traditionally they have been, the reader begins to understand (if only 
through osmosis) that what Is valued is a morality, a life style, and a 
\ie\v of beauty that is highly specialized and restrictive. The strong pos- 
sibility exists that blacks come to see their own values undermined and 
under\'alued. In light of the literature anthologies that have been used so 
long in the United States, is it not significant to consider their contribu- 
tions to the present, violent repudiation of the image of "right, white, and 
good " that has been foisted upon black students. 

In the sLx anthology series considered in this chapter, illustrations 
are an immediate Index to the perceptions held by thdr editors regard- 
ing blacks In literature. When a black student progres? es through an en- 
tire illustrated volume of .American literary selections and nowhere Vmds 



8. M. Corde Loranc. Sr.. Burnins Ice: The Storol and Emotional Effects of 
Reading (Ww York: Charles Scribner's Sons. ?968). 

9. R. duCharms and C. H. .\Joe!er. "V ahies Expressed in American Chil- 
dren s Readers." Journal of Almomal and Social Pstjcholoay 64 (1962): 
I36-42f 

10. Imn L. Child, et al. "Children's Tevtbooks and Pjersonalitv Develop- 
ment: An Exploration in the S.>cial Ps\choIog\- of Education,'* Psticbo- 
toKicM Momnraphs m (1946) : 1'33. 
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either a photograph or a drawing of a Negro, what is he to conclude? 
When blacks are encounttTcd in poses of ignorance, possessing *'quaint, 
odd charmr or engaged only in violence, what more insidious conelu'^ 
slons may he draw? WTiat is the magnitude of the sin of omission when 
photographs appear of white authors but not of the few blacks represent- 
ed in a volume? 

Next only to the teacher's responsibility in helping students to make 
infercnct^s. to se<* relationships, and to draw conclusions is that of the 
editorial commentarv- of anthologies. The raising of significant questions, 
the raising of provoc ative considerations, the supplying of enlightening 
background, as well as stiggestlons of possible interpretation are essen- 
tial If no considerations are raised, directly or indirt*ctU% which involve 
black and interracial relationships, young people may well conclude that 
literature has no relevance to these issues; they may, thereby, fail to dis- 
cover that much literature has not onK beauty but wisdom to offer those 
in secu-cli of answers to peq:>lexing human questions* 

An examination of the extent to which siv antliology series allow stu- 
dents opportunities to find social relevance as well as beauty reveals 
enormous variance ranging from "token integration" to a truly interraci. ! 
view of mankind. 

In the order of their advancing success in presenting an interracial 
view of life tlie series are: 

Ginn Literature Serie^,^^ (least successful); 

Themes and Writers Series;^- 

Mainstream Series;^^ 

America Reads Series;^^ 



11. Cinn and Company. New York: Introdtiction to Literature, The Siudfj of 
Literature, Underkandinfi Literature, Types of Literature, Amrriean 
Literature, English Literature (all 1964), Edward S. Cordon, senior odi» 
tor. 

12. Webster Division. McCniw*!Iil! Bonk Company, New York: Foeus. Per^ 
ceptions (both 1969 K Insiahts. Encounters. American Literature. Western 
Literature (all 1967), C. Robert Carlsen, general editor. 

13. Charles E. Merrill Computiy. New York: Courage Under Fire. Aminst the 
Odds (both 1967). They Were f frvf. Pcof^e Like You, In Sew Directioni^ 
fall three 1968), Charles C. Spiegler. editor. 

14. Scott Foresman and Company. Fair Lawn, NJ.: Projection Through Lit- 
erature. Counterpoint in Literature (both 1967), Outlooh Tliroufih Lit* 
erature. Explorini( Life Through Literature, The Vnited Statt-^ in Litera- 
ture, Enfiland in Literature fall four 1968), 




Impact Serics;^^ 

Crossroads Series;^^ {most successful)* 
An examination of the first and lust of these sugg^ts that they are in- 
tended for young people living in totally different times and places— de- 
spite the fact that both are products of the sixties. 



hew not to do it 

The Cinn Series seems best tvpified by the remark of a young teach- 
er, who, after attempting to utilize tlxree books of tlie set, observed, 'The 
editors seem to be under the delusion that the '^st revolution in this 
countr>^ was the American Revolution. They d seem to know that 
times and people have changed.** 

The Xegro is dispatched with "Go Down, Nfoses" (and the observa- 
tion that **the American Dream was movingly expressed in many Negro 
spirituals**), one poem ea«:h by Samuel Allen and Cvvcndolv*n Brooks and 
an essay by James Baldwin, *The Creative Dilemma.'* For the uninitiat- 
ed, Mr. Baldwm is identified only as one who , • grew up in the Har- 
lem section of New York City" (italics added),** 

Editorial comment in the Ginn Series does nothing to foster social 
understandings. The questions and commentary which accompany Sam«* 
uel Allen s *To Batch** do not <iuggest that either Allen or Satchel Paige 
are black. The questions are t\pified by '^Comment on the poet s use of 
colloquial languago,** **VVhat impression of Satch does the poem give 
you?**^'* No mention is made of the discrimination which Paige met as 
one of the pioneers who desegregated American sports. A depth of un- 
derstanding and appreciation is surely lost for the poem in the failure to 
suggest that Allen is writing in admiration of another black man who nas 
triumphed in a hostile environment. 

Following James Baldwins essay in the American literature vol- 
ume,** there are several rjuestions which deal with Baldwin's ideas about 



15. H«!t. Rinehart & Winston. Inc.. New York: I've Got a Xante, At Your 
Own Rhk\ Cities, larficr Ttmn Life {all 196S^ Charlotte K. Brooks, gon- 
eral editor. 

16. Noble and Noble, Publishers hic. New York, \.Y.; Ptatjinfi It Cool 
Breakinii Laoxe^ Tomorrow Wont Wait, Lovers Blues, In Othirs^ Eyes 
(all 1969), Me, Mtjsdf and 1. He Who Dares, Dreamcm of the Dream 
(an 1970). 

17. American Literature, p. 77L 

18. Ibid., p. 686. 

19. Ibid., pp. 771-73, 
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the artist and societ>\ but there is no suggestion of wiiat Baldwin, m oth- 
er places, has documented as the particular problems of the black artist. 
Such a suggestion is not possible in the questions, of course, because no- 
where have we been tolH tlut Baldwin is black* 

Supporting the generally mediocre, white, middle-class view of life 
that the text offers, the nondescript illustrations of the whole series fur- 
tiler underscore a failure to see that the world is also inhabited by blacks. 

The slick packaf^ing of the Themes and Writers series deceives the 
eye. It takes a while to turn attention away from the prett>* pictures (and 
for the most part that is what they are-reproductions of '^romantic* and 
^'neoclassic* paintings) to the staid, generally old-fashioned contents of 
the books themselves. Purporting to be humanities-oriented, the antholo- 
gies are, in fact, little more than traditional collections spruced up with 
''Galleries'* of art work whose themes are essentially the same as the ac- 
companying literature. 

While societv is recognized as more diverse in this scries than it is 
in the Cinn books (and the literary selections better), the overall effect, 
especially in the ninth to twelfth grade volumes, is nonetheless limiting. 
Langston Hughes. Countee Cullen. Paul Laurence Dunbar, and Gwen- 
dolvTi Brooks arc the black Xegro writers briefly included in these vo 
umes. Harper Lee s To Kill a Mockin^hird is excerpted; **Gallery'' and 
individual illustrations show a handful of Negroes (^^patients** and "help- 
ers" of Albert Schweitzer, "Ruby Green Singing," **Ira Aldridge as Othel- 
lo,** and something vaguely seen and ecjually vaguely titled "Minority 
#1** and a photograph cf "Helen Keller in Africa"). In the illustrations 
which accompany the beginning of a section called The Human Condi- 
tion** (in tjie last volume of the series),"** portraits of fiv^e significant 
writers are shown, none of them black. 

Curiously enough, the editors of Thcntes and Writers offer three di- 
visions (again in the last volume) whicli seem ideally suited to presenta* 
tion of minoritv- %ws: "Critics of Society," "Conflict of Wills" and "Pro- 
tests.** Some of what we get is interesting enough ( Antigone, Wilfred 
Owen. Gandhis Alan Paton. Zola), but nowhere do v^re find criticism, con- 
flict, or protest which American students can relate to immediately— and 
about which they have much kno%vledge and feeling. It is of more than 
passing interest that not one black is represented in these sections de» 
spite the fact that we find the obser\Mtion, Today's greatest conflicts 
are not with the elements, but between men and nations and within indi- 
ildual hearts, and minds*"*^^ 



20* Wemem Literature, p. 314. 
J» Ibid., p. li)7. 
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Tlie seventh and dghth grade anthologies (which bear a 196^ copy- 
right ) have a somewhat more intt^rraciul tone. In the seventh grade col- 
lection the reader finds selections by Cwendoivn Brooks (both poems 
and a %tot\'), Richard Wright. Langston Hughes (a poem and a bio- 
graphical piect* about Harriet Tubman). The illustrations of this volume 
show several Macks: Frederick Douglass. J^sie Owens, escaping slaves 
in a reproduction of a painting entitled "Canada Bound.** details from 
four murals by Aaron Douglas ( accorupanicd by the comment^ **A history* 
of the black man in .\merica is a story of Ufe against the odds**),*^ sev- 
eral black figures in a paintinc entitled •'Billboardsr two photos of Har- 
riet Tubmiui, and a picture of black natives in a Winslow Homer paint- 
ing '^Watson and the Sliark " 

Tlie eighth grade volume has fewer inclusions of blacks but still of- 
fers a more inten acial view than the last four in the Themes and Writers^ 
series. Inchidcd are verses by Langston Hughes and Dubose He>'ward 
and a ''digested*' version of The Lilies of the Fiehi In the latter there 
are five photographs of Sidney Poitier in scenes from the film» although 
he is not identified by name. A few photographs in the Gallery sections 
depict blacks. 

The editors of the Themes and Writers series do not find it possible 
to present significant social problems or quwtions with the selections 
they include by blacks, simply because the subjects of black-WTitten 
wor!cs are "safe** and preclude the introduction of such material 

The Mnimtream series is one of a gmwing number of recent paper* 
back anthologies designed for use with ''underprivileged'* students in 
urban settings. The series t>f five books is adx^ertised as "^designed for st*i- 
dents wh^ e experience and l>ackctro«nds have kept them out of tlie 
social and eibtcational mainstream.'* While tht* series* intention is admir- 
able, its success in blending social values and literature is less than felic- 
itous. WTiile black authors and characters are prominent in the series, 
what the reader fri*^iuently fat*es is undistinguished uTiti.ng that depicts 
little more than an awart*ness of the fact that most people share the same 
personal stHJCgUN, The individtud book titles (Courase Under Fire. 
Aszainst the Odd^. Thrtj Were First. People Like Voii. In Netc Diree* 
thn*<i) suggest tite personal flavor of the selections included and at the 
same time seem to act as come-ons to the ^^underprivileged.** 

Primarj- emphasis is on self-awartniess and self-image among blacks* 
Spanish-speaking Americans and indeterminate whites. The better se- 
lections are most often by Negroes: Lorraine Hansbeny (an excerpt 
from A Raish} in the Sii«>, Cordon Parks, Langston Hughes and James 
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Baldwin. Among tlio works inc!udt»tl art* those uhiclt promote under- 
standing of thosv stnisjslinut for seU-auarenejis. people heing depicted 
uj$ beini; iike us.*' Selections o( high interest and relevancv are those by 
Sammy Da\i^. Jr., Floyd Patterson, and IJlh'an Smith. 

The volume Thaj Were First contains the most relevant and inter- 
esting selcxiions of the entire sent s. particularly in the longest section 
"In the Fight for Human Bights and Di^jiiity/ Jackie Robinson, Mar>- 
McLeod Betimne and Martin Luther King are clearly lieroes in this vol- 
ume alone with Susan B, Antlionv, Abraham Lincoln and Jol:n F. Kenne- 
dy, 

The illustrationsi in these short anthologies jmrtray ordinar\* scenes 
in which blacks play an e<(ual role with other ethnic groups The books 
are intended to attract readers through^ the absence of (questions and ac- 
tivities following the seUxtions. (This is also true of the Impact and 
Crossro(uh series. ) The stories and wrses are briefl>* preceded by an in* 
trodnctor\' statement intended to supply motivation for reading as well 
as whatt*\-er backgrotmd is nccessar\* for comprehension. Tins seems an 
especially attractive feature for a series designed to attract "reluctant ' or 
''disad\'antaged'* readers, Howe\ er» the danger exists in all the paperback 
anthologic^s that the student operating on liis own will not be led to con 
sider anything more afmut the selections than what he is able to raise out 
of his own resources. 

Ultimately, though, the Maimtream series emerges as cautious and 
somewhat paternalistic. Tlie t^ditors obvioush" do not intend to present 
selections w*hich indicate social unrest, dissatisfaction, or protest Read- 
ers are not led to foster doubts or pose <{uestiot)s beyond the *'I am the 
Captain of my souP rhetoric, A more' positive contribution might have 
been made to value formation if some better material had been substitut- 
ed for the many insipid and artificial stories deodorized of the qualities 
whfcli make group differences unique and vital. The formation of literar>* 
values would certainly profit. 

Most successful of the three hardback anthologies considered here 
are the Amiricu Bcatl^ collecticms which incistxely capture a sense of the 
individual functioning in a multi-racial and multi-cultural world. 

In tl»e first four books of the series, there is an admirable range of 
blaek autlmrs inchiding Richard Wright. Gwendolyn Brooks. Samuel 
.Allen, Limgston Hughes and Gordon Parks, as well as authors and stor- 
ies representing many other Western and non-Westt m cultures. Only in 
this particular hardbound series does a Xegro (Ilarr^et Tubman) emerge 
in heroic proportions. This series Is also the only one of the six examined 
which finds George Washington Car\-er suitable aj a biographical sub- 
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The United States in UU rature volume in the America Reads Scries 
curiously fails tamantain fhe social awareness of the preceding volumes; 
nevertheless it offers work by Jamt^ Wc»Idon Jolinson. Couutee CuIIen 
and CwendoK-n Brooks as well as a seleetion of Negro spirituals. The col* 
lection also contains two excellent and stra{[,htfonvard verses by Robert 
Hayden; "Runagate Runagate.** which deals Nvith tlie escape of \egro 
slaves via the Underground Railroad, and **^rederick Douglass^ which 
offers a moving tribute to the black leader Hiis volume is notable, also, 
for presenting the Si>utheni view of the Civil War (an excerpt from 
Freeman*s Robert £. Lee, verses by Confederate poets, and "Robert E. 
Lee** from Benet s John Browns BaJv). 

An inadequacy of the series, with the exception of the Hayden po- 
ems, is its failure to pose questions which might provoke thinking about 
minority problems. The questions raised for Langston Hughes* "Dreams'* 
is tj'pic::!. Instead <»f raising the question "What kind of dreams do you 
think the poet k talking about?,**^^ more direct socially significant ques- 
tions might well liave centered around the theme of the poem ("hold fast 
to dreams**) and survival aspects for blacks. Gordon Parks* ''Music in 
My Head**-* has an accompanying "portfolio" of Parks* photographs 
which offers another example of restricted thinking. The text comments. 
•'Beginning as a fashion photographer, he soon became more interested 
in picturing the povertv' stricken areas of his own and other countries.** 
but in only one of the five photographs is there an indication of Parks* 
concern with povert\\ 

Perhaps most disappointing of all is tbt* handling of Countee Cul- 
len*s "Any Human to Anotlter.**-' While the editorial commentar>* pro- 
vides background on Cullen s life, and while the poem cries out for an in- 
terpretation tliat includes the black-white experience, no indication of 
such interpretations is made. John Donne s 'No man is an island** obser\ a* 
tion is cjuoted and Jttidents are encouraged to ^'relate the ideas expressed 
by John Donne to the theme . . but that is all A marvelous opportunitx* 
for ethnic and cultural understanding is ignored. 

Illustrations in all six volumes of this series are excellent. Tlie draw- 
ings invoKe the imagination; the photographs are relevant and the pho- 
tographic portraits of authors, not ver>- helpful in most series, are enlight- 
ening because the reader is confronted with the reality of artists who are 
sometimes also black. 



23. Counterpoint in [Merature. p. 272. 

24. /frirf.. pp. 340-43. 

25. The United States in Literature, p. 589. 
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some promising trends: two series 

The Impact collections are attractive from the standpoint of graphic 
design and, thus* instantly inviting. Through un abundant use of Hack 
and white photographs and drawings, the Iwoks convev an immediate 
sense of the ethnic dignity and social participation of blacks in American 
society. While the Impact series occasionally suffers some of the same 
sentimental inadequacies as the Maimtrcnm books, the selections present 
a better melding of literature and social awareness. Dick Ga*gory is 
prominent among the Xegro authors who appear only here and in the 
Cromaads series. 

Particularly interesting selections are Richard Wrights *The Fight" 
and Peter Quiim s Challenged** wluch reveal a black and white view of 
survival in the city; an excerpt from James Baldwin s Co Tell It on the 
Mountain; and the lyrics for Toe Darion s popular song The Impossible 
Dream." 

While the use of ''pictorial essays/' ''Peanuts * comic strips and ^^gr 
azine-technique layout consumes space which might be given to more 
prose and poetry, these devices are so attractive and relevant that they 
undoubtedly involve ''reluctant readers** in selections they would ordi- 
narily ignore-*and in themselves raise many possibilities for discussica 
and wTiting related to literature. 

Another attractive aspect of the series, as with the Mainstream and 
Crossroads books, is the fact that stories and poems carrv* no questions or 
activities with them. Throughout there is a prevailing sense of involve- 
ment, pleasure and enjoyment 

The Crossroads series, only eight volun^es of which were published 
at the time of this writing, is even more effective than the Impact series 
because of its better literary selections and because its graphic design 
more honestly and interestingly depicts blacks in the United States. 

The series is projected to include many additional volumes, record- 
ings, a student activity^ book, a classroom library^ of selected paperback 
books, as well ^ teachers* manuals for the entire series. Its potential for 
student involvement in the (luesticms of both literature and social pur- 
pose far outweighs that of any of the other five antholog>' series. 

The emphasis of the books is on "being with it** The selections are 
particularly excitement- and adventure^oriented and the photographs and 
drawings futher that intention, as well as make comment on their own. 

Titles of the books are themselves interesting: Playing It Coot; To- 
morrow Won t Wait; Love s Blues; Brcakinfi Loose; Me, Myself and I; 
He Who Dares: Dreamers of Dreams; In Others' Eyes. Selections are us- 
ually brief and provocative. Authors included are Dick Gregor>% Martin 
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Luther King, GuendoK-n Brooks. Claude Brown, Langston Hughes (six- 
teen selections). William Mel\in Kelley. Paul Laurence Dunbar, Countce 
Cullen. Cortloti Parks, and a host of otlicr lesser known black writers, one 
a high school student. 

The black selections ransje widely: Si'^dcr (Gregorv). ManchiUl 
in the Promised Land i Brown ), * \Ve Real CooP ( Brooks). "Ballad of the 
Landlord" (Hughes), and "Gratitude; A Nupe Folk Tale," v 'lich ends, 
interestingly enough. 'There comes a time for every man when he is 
treated as he has treated others.** 

Other especially inten.'stinc selections are Jimmy BresUn's "Selnia 
Leaders.** Kelley s Xonnie." Jimmie Shermans verse "Xegro History.** 
Martin J. Hamers "The Mountain," and Kelley's •*Cr>- For Me." 

The outstanding graphics and layout of the series clearly depicts an 
Interracial society. Some stunning photographs include one of a black 
man passing under a churcli sign stating **Lave Thy Neighbor." an- 
other of a black mati exiting from a "Wliites only*' restroom, a black pro- 
tester wearing a sign saying **! am a man," black Olympics athletes giv- 
ing the black power salute, a store front on which hangs a sign reading 
"Negro stay out."* and numerous photograplis realistically showing blacks 
in all walks of We. Relation; hips between the written selections and the 
illustrations are carefully conceived and the possibility for discussion and 
writing are vast. 

In some cases. CrOfimmd^ blends photographs of blacks with mate- 
rials written about whites, suggesting, thereby, that the e.viierienc-e depict- 
ed in the selection is a universal one-, this is especially well done with 
"Graves** bv Carl Sandburg (one of the graves depicted being that of 
Martin Luther King), and "A Mystery of Heroism" by Stephen Crane. 
Also of note are the photographs accompanying Hughes* conversational 
verse "Nfadam and the Rent Man.** showing both characters of the poem 
as black. 

A special mature and humane tjuality pervades the Crossroads se- 
ries. Nowhere else can one find anthology editors willing to end a vol- 
ume depicting (through selections and illustrations) blacks struggling 
for sun ival by using Dorothy Parkers tart verse on the futility of suicide 
("Resume**), the last line of which is "You might as well live." 

No where else can one find a literature anthology making such an 
honest and qualitative effort to depict an interracial society while at the 
same time reserving enough sense of humor to print a photograph of a 
white boy eating a watermelon. 

The Stainstrcam, Impact and Crossroads series are all attractive be- 
^nsc of their compact sizes; they have avoided the overstuffed appear- 
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ance of typical anthologies and are easy to handle. The Impact and 
Crossroads volumes have a pronounctxl magazine appearance which 
teachers who have used them report is especiallv attractive to "reluctant 
readers."* 

A shortcoming in all the paperback series, however, is tliat they pre- 
sent chapters (or adaptations of chapters) from fulMetigth works with- 
out indicating in the anthology proper that the selections are excerpted 
from longer works or that the works ha\'e been altered. When a student 
reads one of these selections, he has no immediate exidence that he has 
not experienced the whole or real thing. 

Considering their specialized goals and their intention of capturing 
**reluctant readers*" both series may be more successful than anthologies 
with "loftier** goals and more stilted approaches. Wliile all three are de- 
signed primarily for city schools, their use would do much to enlighten 
what Miel and Kiester call "the shortchanged children of suburbia**^** as 
well as rural youngsters. 

ere onthalogfes the on$wer? 

Except for the uniqueness of Impact and Crofisroaih which enabl 
them to successfully project a black image in literature, one is left with 
many c|uestions about anthology- editors and their sense of literature as 
an expression of and about blacks. Why are such black spokesmen as 
Eldridge Cleaver and Malcolm X omitted? Why is Martin Luther King, 
Jr. represented in only two of thirty-five volumes examined* and 
Ralph Ellison only in one? How is it that James Baldwin, Ricfiard Wright 
and Claude .McKay, and W. E. B. DuBois are all but ignored? Why is 
there not more publication of Lorraine Hansberry s A Rakin in the Sun? 
WTiere is Vnclc Tom\9 CMn? Wliere Ls Carson McCuller s The Member 
of the Weddinc and Edward Albee s The Death of Berne Smith? Where 
are the black pla\'\%Tights LeRoi Jones and Ossie Davis? 

Are the limitations and omissions of anthologies the result of ignor- 
ance, fear* malice? On whose part: -editors and publishers, school sys- 
tems and teachers? All? UTierever the fault does lie. there is at least 
one sure place where the fault may begin to be comvted-with teachers 
lhemst*lves. Tlie secondar\'-school teacher has emerged in the last decade 
as an individual prepared to defend his right to eani a decent living and 
to protect his working conditions. It is time for him to leave his cocoon 



28- Alice MIel and Edwin Kiester. Jr., The Shortdmnaed Children of Stth- 
urbia (Sow York: Institute of Human Relations Pre«?s. 1967). 
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entirely, establishing his professional competency and asserting his right 
to academic freedom. English teachers might well make their own ht- 
ginning by reconsidering the approad) to literature teaching. Are anthol- 
ogies capable of meeting the needs of tlie new breed of American youth? 
If they are, then what changes are necessary in them to do the job? And 
in what ways must teachers learn to use them to complete advantage? 

Evans and Walker have pointed out that . , seldom does a teacher 
disregard the grouping he finds in anthologies in favor of his own . . . 
there is no doubt that the types of organization a teacher finds in the an- 
thology he is given to teach is the most significant factor in determining 
how the course will be organized,**^" To tlus add that teachers have net 
so far shown any great effort to supplement anthologies with other liter- 
ature materials.-^ One concludes that what is happening in literature 
study is dependent on the anthologies available* 

Editors and publishers of literature anthologies prepare materials for 
something other than entirely altruistic reasons. There is money involved, 
Evans and Walker indicate that as Teachers order books, , , ♦ they influ- 
ence what publishers make available for thetn to order.*^ As long as 
teachers accept and use anthologies which are ineffective, so long, also, 
will those books continue to be published. Textbooks are commodities. 
We do not hestitate to reject inferior products in other areas of our liv- 
ing; why should we not be considerably more discriminating in such a 
penultimately significant area as learning materials? 

sumiftfiiry 

August Strindberg observed that those who encounter a work of art 
must be collaborators with the artist by remolding art out of their oxvn 
experience. If secondary*schcol students are to become artistic collabor- 
ators^ they must learn to mesh their social perceptions with their artistic 
understandings so that the experience of life and art are deeper and rich* 
en 



27, William H. Evans and Jerrv- L Walker, Sew Trends in tlie Teaching, of 
English in Secondartj Schools (Chicago: Rand McNally & Co,, 1966), p, 

28, See Squire and Applebee, His^h Scttool EnfiUsh instruction Today . . 
also see CJodshalfc. A Survey of the Teaching of English in Secondary 
Schools. 

29, Evans and Walker. New Trends in the Teaching of English in Secondary 
Schools, p. 44. 
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If students ha\ e a limited experience which allows limited coHabora- 
tion, it the responsibility of those who teach— either through the act it- 
self or by assembling materials for teaching— to confront students with 
those social realities which enable them to see life as it is and has to be 
livtxl within the confinements of our ethnic and cultural structures. Col- 
laboration demands mutual understanding as well as participation and 
a sense of artistic integritv'. Cullaboration cannot occur w hen participants 
are encouraged to be ignorant, condescending, provincial, cautious, reac- 
tionary, or racist. 

Literature anthologies which purporl to offer a view of life and lit- 
erature that is in any way accurate must present evidence that blacks as 
well as whites have lived, struggled and sur\ ived and are still alive and 
grappling with the immense problems of the twentieth century. 
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